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ABSTRACT * 

This study investigates plural noun fens 
Hetrcw'to show that the pattern of regular ization differs 
specific word,s, rather than for classes of- words. Early 
regularizatio'n, in which the children add a t pleural suffix 
stem change, applies unconditionally. Subsequently, the p 
changes and while some words are still regularized tj six 
o+h&fs are given the correct plural' form by gtade-schcel 
cffildren. Other words continue to deviate from the. norms 
Hekrew, even in the speech of educated adults* A test was 
administered to, 46 native Hebrew speakers of high socic-e 
status, 12 each at the ages of -three, six, and twelve, an 
language*ma jor college students-* The 20 items .tested plor 
for two classes of feminine nouns and two classes of lasc 
Sesults reveal' the complex interaction between formal lin 
knowledge and incidental knowledge' due to familiarity cf 
forms in language usage and in formulaic contexts* Eoth k 
knowledge* are developmentally determined, yet some histcr 
deviant forms have enteted standard usage., what constitct 
may need to be evaluated differentially with respect tc t 
of young children compared" with that cf older speakers. 
(Author/JK) ^ \ 
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CHILDRp/s HSGULARIZATI ONS OF PLURAL FORMS* 

^ . ' Ruth A. Barman 

Tel Aviv ^University 

* « 

> 

Children's. regular! rations of linguistic forms have been the 
source of rich insights into language acquisition processes. Ite-w 
search dating from the sixties has sham that errors such as gang flL 
or swimmed are evidence that the child has internalised a general ^ 
rule, while lacking knowledge about specific lexical items. * 

9 Our study investigates a subset of plural noun forms In Modern 
Hebrew, tp show that the pattern of regular! station differs for spe- 
cific words, rather than for classes of word*. Early regular! ration 
applies "Across. the board" s Children merely add a plural suffix with 
no change in stem. Subsequently, a differential pattern emerges: 
Sons words are still regularised by six-yea#olds, while others are 
given the correct plural form by graders chool age children? and yet 
other plural words continue to deviate from the norms of cl assic al 
Hebrew even in the speech of educated adults • % C 

> * We are thus led to consider the relation between child language 
and language change, and why some errors are fossilized) whereas 
others are corrected between preschool age and adolescence. The 
anAwer lies "partly in the relative cpmplexity of various alternations 
on the assumption that children will acquire simpler alternations 
first, and that more complex alternations my be developmental^ de- 
ferred, or never acquired at mil (Clark 1980, Slobin 1977). However, 

. "formal-space 99 problems (in the sense of Karmiloff -Smith 1979) in- 
terlock in complicated ways with extrinsic factors of frequency in 
current usage and the familiarity of set forms* And the formal study 
of "graumar" at school als6 plays a f role in speakers 9 perceptions of 
rules and o£ correctness (Barman 19j3l). 

This study #as motivated by two sets of obsmrvatiPP^* Hebrew 
plurals are formed by adding the suffix -im to masculine nouns ahd 
adjectives, as in kadur / kadurim 'baH/s 1 , toy / tovim 9 good 9 , and 
with the suffix -ct in frainine words, as in m^ta / mi tot r bed/s 
tova / tovot 9 gx>od+Ffem 9 . This system is acquired in essence as part 
~ of early .morpho-syntactic development between ages , two to three 
(Kaplan, in progress), and is one. of the few areas' that has been 
veil studied for Hibrew child language (Levy- 1980). The first ob- 
servation which led me to inquire further into plural, formation was 
the variability ot-my daughter 9 s use of the word for 9 dress 9 , as 
shown lp (1) below, where, arrows indicate persistence of a form 
over time. 




(1) Che child f s> terms of the word Simla Mress*, aged 2 - 

Plural. 

♦aimlot (regularised) 
smalot (corrected to norm) 
♦sea la (backfor»ation)\ 1 
Simla * 

When the child first used the word In the plural, aha regula- 
rised It by usir« the correct feminine Suffix -ot without changing 
the stem, this conforms with ths findings of Lsry (1980), -whose 
subjects aged 2j2 to 2 til aroided modifying stems In producing 
plural "forms. And it can be explained by Clark's (1980) Principle 
of Simplicity , that "the less a word -form changes, the simpler it 
is", and by two, of S16bin f s (1980) operating principles! to "iden- 
tify formal patterns in your larguage" and to "pick one font of a 
word as basic and .use this as the root for grammatical alternations *■ 
iff around the middle of her fourth year I "Stage 3" abore), the child 
did 'produce the normative form smal-ot with the required stem-change 
the form becomlxg strong enough to be the basis for a short-lived 
backTbrmtion in the sir«ular ("Stage 4"). This was soon replaced 
by the nonmtive singular Simla , so that, by age four the child had 
the correct alternation Simla / smalot for this word. 

j) 

However, the child did not at this stage fore the plural correc- 
tly for other words she knew that required the sama formal alterna- 
tion, us shown in the words unejer Class B of (2) below i 

# 

(2) Fbmlnln* Rouhs with Sir^ular Pi'CCa and ClTCCat \ 
(P = Preflxal, C = Root Consonant) 

CLASS At PiCCa PiCOot 

e.g. tlkra '/. tikrot f celling/s\ ' -» Root q-rryf 
micra / mlcrot f good deed/s f - Root c-w-y 



CLASS Bi CiCCa CCaC-ot 

e.g. rlcpa / laoaf-ot • floor /s f 
mlfaa / mfrax-ot •paste/* f 



4 

Root r-c-p 
Root m-K-x 



Words like these underlie th£ second 6b$er?atlon which motivated ' 
this study. There are two classes qt feminine nouns in Hsbrew with 
the save surface consonant plus rowel pattern as Simla 9 drees 9 t 
Those in A take a regular plural ending Vlth no stem-change ,~ those 
in B incur a charge in stem-rowels \n the plural. Speakers hare no 
difficulty f ormir« the plural of C3#ss A nouns f but ersn high -school 
students regularise soma Qkss B words In the plural (Dopag-Unrot 
1978). let they regularise only soms of thss^words, not otters, 
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than normative mKaxot can, however, hardly be considered an "error" 
if educated native speakers fail to perceive it as such. Moreover, i 
there are over 100 quite common word* of Class,' B in Hebrew, but 
. scarcely a doten, mainly rare or archaic, words of Class A type (as 
listed in Barkali, 1964 and Sven-Shoshan 1968). Hence "applicability" 
in the sense of MacWhinney (1980), or the extent to which a given al- 
ternation happens to apply across the lexicon, does not seem rele- 
vant to speakers 9 construals of these forms. Note, finally, that 
the words in A and' B of (2) above- are etymologically distinct, 'for 
the A words, with no stem-change in the plural, consist of a pre fi- 
scal and two rbot consonants, while those in B include three "full" 
or root consonants, and are typically derived from senantically re- 
lated verbs with the same root (e.g. ricpa 'floor 1 / le-racef 'to 
tile 1 }, let none of the Israeli colleagues that I asked, except for 
^Hebrew Language specialists, ,was aware of this fact. Hence this- 
difference has no psychological reality for current speakers, and 
the different plural forms for Class A and B nouas respectively is 
an arbitrary; accident as far as they are concerned. ^ 

Against this background, I examined how children treat the 
plurals of words in the two superfically identical but historically 
distinct classes shewn in (2). In order to make the study more ^ 
general, I added a set of masculine words like those shown in (3)i 

V 

^3) Masculine Nouns /Adjectives with Surface Singular CaCaC: " 

* CLASS Ci CaCaC j^CaCaC-im 

e.g. gamad / gamad-lm Mwarf/s • tabax / tabax-lm •cook/s • 

panas / papas -im •torch/es 1 cajyar / cayar-im •painter/s 1 

CLASS D* CaCaC^CCaC-im * * 

e.g. gamal / gmal-im •camel/s 1 katanV ktan-im ' •small 41 
marak / mrak-lm •soup/s 1 ' yakar / ykar-im •djwr 1 

This set of forms corresponds to the feminine forms in (2) as 
follows i A superficially identical singular form either has no st4m- 
change in the plural (Class C) or it incurs stem-initial vowel reduc- 
tion before the plural suffix -im (Class D). Again, the distinction 
is historically motivated, as Glass C nouns were formerly pronounced 
with a geminate medial consonant blocking vowel reduction in the plu- 
ral, whereas Class D nouns have a stem-initial open syllable. But 
these distinctions are not realised in Current Israeli pronunciation. 

4 

I tested plural formation for these four sets of nouns - two 
classes of feminine nouns and two classes of masculine nouns. Mjr 
hypotheses were, firstly-, that young preschool children will tend -to 
regularise across the board, adding -ot to feminine arri -im to vas- 
culitis words with no stem change. uLder children will adjust the 
stem correctly for some but not all nouns, with correction to adult 
norms increasing with age. Adults' will manifest "pattern-recognition" 
and make the required stem-change in all but a few words, with res- 
pect to which general language change can be predicted. Secondly f 
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J assumed that the 8 pacific choice of words that art corrected or 
remain regularised will not correspond to any tolear semantic or 
phonetic class' , but will be distributed in an apparently hapha- 
zard fashion across the lexicon, 

A test was given to 48 native Habrew speakers of high SBS* 
background , 12 each at the ages of three, six (first graders ), 
twelve (Grade VI- VII) , and nonlanguage -major college students. 
The 20 test-itees were distributed as follows t 



(k) Control A - CLCCa feminins nouns, no stto-change - 2 words — 

Test B - CiCCa feminine nouns, plural CCaC-ot, - 6 words 

Control C - CaCaC masfeuline nouns, no stem-change- 3 word* 

Test D - CaCaC Masculine words, plural CC-1m -f6 nouns 

I3adjs 

Test items were chosen for being everydaH^ords likely to be 
fkmiliar to three-year olds. Additional items were added to each 
of the two test groups B >and D for the twelve -year olds and adults, 
in the fore of lees concrete words which the younger subjects would . 
not know. Items were presented in rand cmiaeck order. The three-Tear 
olds were first given warn-up items tsL check that they knew how to, 
fore plurals in general, and only cfiildren who could dq so were in-- 
c^xied in the test. Pictures were used with the three -year olds, 
while <all other 'subjects were simply asked to give the jxLural form. 

* " fiesults on the 5 control items -(Types A and C) are shown below i 

Table 1 - Results on control 'items (no change in stem) « 
[5 items x 12 S3 = 60- responses for each agq 



RBSPONSE-TTPE 


3-y»ars 




12-y»ars 


adults 


Correct 
ttfcsc.for fmu 
Singular 
UfP«rcorr»ct . 
Othar 


52(8751) 
1 
6 

1 


52(87*) 

5 . 

2 
1 


.56(97*) 
1 

1 


57(95*) 
3 



There were very few errors in forming plurals with no change in 
stem. Okie adult hypercorrected tikra 9 ceiling 9 to »tkar-ot and. 2 
adults and 3 61der children changed tavas 9 peacock' to form Hvas-im . 
lbs six-year olds gave the feminine noun tirfa 'fool 1 <he jaaeculine 
plural tlpiim in* 5 out of 12 instances, treatix^ it as a^nd of 
neuter, as discussed b*lov. (In fact, this noun is not even a mem- 
ber of the morphological Class A as is .tikra 9 celling 9 , but there 
w*s not a single other word in this class which young children are 
likely to knowi ) The youngest subjects made in all 9 errors out of 
a possible 60 responses - either rto response, repetition of the 
singular-form stimulus item, or a paraphrase such as ylad-im 'boys 1 % 
In piaoe /of camad-im 9 dwarf s *. This confirms that by around age 
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three, Hsbrew-speakir^ children can correctly form the plural cftboth 
masculine and feminins nouns which* require no change in stem. 

Very different firflix^s emerge for ths tdst items, where sharp 
differences were found according to age and t6 specific item, Bslcw, 
"regularised" indicates a plural ffrmed with no change in stem, 

w Table 2 - Results on Class D masculine noufts and adjectives , 



HESPONSB-TYFE 3-yw*« * 6 -years 12 -years * adults 


(i) [6 nouns 

Correct 

Regularized 

Other 


x 12 Ss = ?2 responses' for each age] 

11 (1531) 53 (7*tf) 71 (9831)- 72 (100*)- 
48 (673t) • 18 (25*) , 1 
13 (1831) - 1 - J ' - 


' (ii) [3 adjec 
Correct 

Correct + Fea. 
Regularised 

Other,, 


rtives I 12 Ss = 36 responses for each age] 

21 (58*) 32 <89*) 36 (100*) 36 (100*) 
1 4 (11*) - - ' 
8 (22*), - - , - 

6 (17*) - . - - ••; 



The 12 -year olds and* adults ki?cw the plural forms of all the test 
nouns and adjectives recjurlr^ vowrt. - reduction before the plural suffix, 
e.g. Safan / 3fan-im f rabbit/s f , kacar / kcar-im 'short f . The 6-year 
olds do conspicuously better than the youngest subjects, who font the * 
plural of such nouns in two-thirds of the cases "by simply adding -im 
tcr the singula* stem (e.g. ♦safan-ia 'rabbits 9 ). There is a clear 
difference between nouns and adjectives t 6-year olds pluralize- adjec- 
tives correctly in nearly all cases, the # 3-ymkr olds over' half the 
time, Before we try to interpret these findings, consider ^e results 
for the mos^ complex items - feminine nouns requiring stem-change. 

Table 3 - Results on Class B feminine nouns with stem change 



K-* J 

RESPONSE-TYPE 


3 -years 6 -years ' 12 -years adults 


Correct 

Corbet + Maac. 
Regularized 
Other 1 


12 (17*) -35 (48*> 42 (58*) 
2(3*) 8 (12*) 11.(15*) 
63 (88*) 54 (75*) 29 (40*). . 19 (26*) 
§ (12*) 



ERIC 



Again*, the major response strategy of the 3-year olds is to regu- . 
larize by adding the -ot feminine ending with no stem-charge, ab in 
Simla / ♦sial-ot f dress7es • . * Other immature responses are simple 
repetition of the singular stimulus , . or no answer. Qjr contrast with 
.the masculim items in Table Z 9 6-year olds still tend to regularize 
these feminine nouns in most cases , yhile correct responses (inclu^ 
ding' a masculine ^im ending) art given \ by less than hirlf the 12-year 
olds and only slightly over half the adults. - ./ 
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In discussing these results' • consider first what dn fact can be 
taken as an -error" in the language usage of children and of adults 
(as re -evaluated in Oehs 1981). Two kinds of .errors appealed which 
we had not predicted. The youngest .subjects sometimes gave a differ- 
ent, though semantically cognate word in Response - e.g. 
••dwarfs' was replaced by vladin 'children', and kcarim^ 'short ', was 
replaced by ktanlm 'smell'. The attempt to use other, related words 
in place of unfamiliar test items seems to be a quite common strate- 
gy of children who are still unable to relate consistently to the ,r- 
formal parameters of the test task, as is shewn by the "suppletive 
responses" noted by dark 4- frcht (to appear), as well as by find- 
ings for Hebrew-speaking children on. various different tasks in 
'research in progress by Dorit Rav}d and by Rachel lifat. 

A second unexpected error was use of the masculine piural form 
tipsim for feminine tipea 'girl-fool' (Class A) .by nearly half of 
thfltr-yeer bids, and masculine kvaslm 'lamljsj^for feminine kiysa 
•she-lamb* (Class B) given 'increasingly with age - by 3 of the 6-year 
olds 8 of the adolescents, and 11 out of the 12 adults. This is con- 
sistent with the findings of levy (1980), whose adult sublets some- 
times gave masculine 'rather than feminine plurals for nouns, and it 
indicates that for people and animals (fools and lambs), masculine 
plural is taken as the "neuter" collective form. 

More' difficult is the question of what an error is with regard 
to -the figures in Table 3; The tendency to regularise by adding ^the 
correct feminine plural with no stem-change Is clearly age-bound, and • 
accounts for nearly 90% of 3-yaar old responses and 75% of 6-year old 
responses, as against Wjl.and.26jl among adolescents. and adults res- 
pectively. But given that the latter are well-educated mtire spea- 
kers, their usage can hardly be counted as "wrong.-. Rather | /their 
deviations from the historically determined textbook norm which re- 
quires stem-change for all Class B nouns ( simla/ smal-ot) must be 
taken to indicate general language-change, where such regularised 
forms as sdaxot 'creams' (cf, normative msax-ot ) or pitmpt" 'nipples' 
(cf. ptam-ot ) have been absorbed into a new kind of -standard Hebrew". 

let such regularisations do not apply across the board for any 
set of test-items nor for afiy group of subjects. Cur first hypothe- 
sis, that the plural ending with no stem change would be added ty the 
youngest subjects, is borne out to a very large extent by their results 
'in Table (3) for the feminine nouns, and by the fact that they regu- 
larised the masculine nouns in Table (2) nearly. 70% of the time. But 
even the three-year olds gave nearly b0% correct responses for the 
adjectives - lavan/lvaidn •white' , katan/ktanim 'small', and kacar/ 
kciPlM 'Iflort'. One might argue that by this young age, children have 
internalised soma* formal notion of adjectives as a distinct class of 
words. A nessj/^asible explanation for the early, tendency to form 
adjective plurals correctly is their wide range of "applicability", 
for children/ apply plural adjectives meaning 'little' or- •white.' to 
irous entities, whereas they might never have had occasion to use 
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the test-nouns in their plura^ form. Two kinis of evidence indicate < 
that this explanation is correct. Firstly, when a few additional 
children aged around three were asked fpr the* plural of both the test 
adjectives and the less familiar word yakar 'dear = jprecious', expen- 

. sive 1 ; the? tended to give the contact answer for the first three ad- 
jectives but to regularize ttie required ykair-lm to »yakar-lm , Con- 

' sider, secondly, the few cases where three-year olds gave a correct 
plural for a noun from those taking the same CaCaC/CCaC-im alternation 
as these adjectives. Of the U correct, answers that 3-year olds gave 
for the 6 nouns in this set, 6 were for the word dvarim 'things' and, * 
3 for the word ^fanim 'rabbits 1 , both words which are familiar 'to prer 
schoolers in their plural form - where familiarity wa& evaluated by 

- ranking of six nursery anl first-grade teachers for the test items in 

/ both singular and plural with respect to the children that they teach. 
Several children, in fact, did not seem to recognize the singular 
davar •thing 1 , but gave the correct plural ^form when prompted by the • 
formulaic context of kol ndney , , . 'all 4cinds-of , , , • , 

The factor of ••familiarity 11 is crucial for explaining seeming 
discrepancies in our results. As we- had hypothesized, the distincr 
tion between developmental errors which are corrected at g'rade-sjhool 
age and thosd fossilized in adolescent and adult usage does not corre- • 
late with either phonetic or semantic properties - wittf the ^except! on 
of adjectives, as noWd abov%. Rather, by age six thpre was not a 

' single regular! zatlon of the two nouns ranked highest for familiarity 
in the plural - davar •thing 1 and jfafan 'rabbit 1 - whereas around half 
the six-year olds did regularize nouns in this class which are mow 
familiar in tfie unmarked singular - bacal 'onion 1 (usually a mass-noun 

.in Hebrew), taken 'beard 1 ', safam 'moustache/. The feminine nouns of 
Class B yield an even more* complex picture t as shown in Table (4) be- 
low. Only the older subjects are included here, since the three-year 
oldp regularized these words across the boaid, as shown in JTable (3), 
even though the six items he re inoluded sup familiar words as slmla 
•dress 1 and mi tea 'past*, cream 1 (for putting on cuts and soresTT 

Table k - Normative CCaC-ot vs. regularized CiCC-ot plurals 



m 

TK3T-W0RD 


6-yaar 
Norn. 


old^ 
Dag. 


12-y»ar olda 
\Norm. Rag. 


Adults 
Norm. ' 


Bag. 


aiala 'dr»88' 


8 


k 


12 




11 




RivV" 'hill'' 


2 * 






3 


12 




rlcpa •floor'" / 
pitma •nippls"*"^ 
nllSca 'past,* 




12 , 
10 

10 


8\ 
k 


^ 8 
12 


i 

4 


3 . 

7 

8 


klT»> »la«b% ' * 
■aae. k^aala 


r * 


■ 9 

a 


I 2 ' 


2 


(n 1 ' 
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Six-year olds ha*e *<fttly acquired the plural smalot 'dresses • 
by rote, as though a sp»cial kind of "Irregular" form (and see my 
' child's, use of this word in <1) above ). Elsewhere , they regularise . 
-these plurals like younger children. The 12-year olds make no errors 
with smalot , and they make fewer errors' in the words for •hills' and 
•floors' than 'nipples' or 'pastes' - much the sane as the adults. V* 
hold that the crucial factor determing which plural applies in each 
case is familiarity with a given font qua form, not: nerely the word 
as a lexem. Sixiyear olds nay know the word for 'floor' very well, 
but be less familiar with it in the plural. That is, the notion of 
"familiarity" and how it interrelates with the "haphazard examples" 
(Carey 1978) which speakers encounter at different points, in their ex- 
perience is not simply a function of exposure to the actual referents - 
in real-life situations? it is closely linked to language use and 
to linguistic context, in the following sense. • » 

» • 

.Firstly, the plural Is the uiwariotd form of usage with certain 
nouns, for largely pragmatic reasons; -!* noted this, for the word 
drarim •thirds* with young children; and we tested this for the two 
" older groups by addii^ several words typically occurring in the plural / 
in adult Hebrew - e.g.* sfaret •numerals 1 , klayot •kidneys 1 , flmaSot ( 
'•windshields*. Subjects rarely made errors with these forfw, but they 
did sometimes que 17 the sir«ular kilya •kidney 1 and liaia^winddiielai • ^ 
since they tend to render these as non-normative » klaya .»3ma*a by. 
backformation from the plurall Similarly, six-year olds may call a 
tear (from the' eyes) »dma t a derivir« from the more familiar plural 
dma^ot •tears 1 rather than normative dia^a ." Secondly, plural forms* 
sometiBSS occur in s,et formulas (Peters 1980). Thus, all the older 
subjects gave th^normative plural for simxa 'happy occasion 1 ,, known 
from ,the formulaic la hitra'ot bi smaxot 'let's meet .on hapiy occa- 
sions 9 , and also for kirya •township 1 , known from the set form ha 
krayot referrir^ to j> group °^ townships near the cit*- of Haifa. The 
fact that most adults regularized the plural of miSxa 'paste • f and 
soma* even th» plural of rlcpa •floor 1 may be because these are familiar 
to them in the bound form of set noun compounds, such as mi&kot sinayim 
•toothpastes 1 <fr rlcpot bit on • concrete floors 1 . - 

How, thsp, do children acquire knowledge of plural forms that re- 
quire a charge in" stem? Not through any formal perception* of one 
class of nouns as/ distinct froiuanother - Class A vs. B, Class *C ts. 
D - for they have no phonetic cues to Assist them in this* Rather, 
children cow to approximate adult use, including qf words which have 
remained regularized, as a result of their experience - which entails 
not only inoyased contact with real-world entities, but also greater* 
familiarity with specific linguistic contexts of a given form. 

Another question arising from the result* fconoerns the far better 
V performance on masmulins CLa*s D words such as bacal / bcal-im > onion* 
than on feminine Class B nouns like Simla / smal-ot •dress •, shewn by 
all subjects from age six up. One reason^is -the relative fonnal 
sl^J>licity of the first group 1 Stem-vowel reduction as in aakan / 

r • . • . .. - 
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akan-im •tteard/s 1 distorts the stein far less than vwel alternation 
as in pitka / ptam-ot •hipple/s•. (After hearing a few of her class- 
mates do the test i my six-year old informed m that the plural of - 
pitma was hot pitmot ,- as they said, but pajtmot t ) "Simplicity" here 
As not of the fiml output form, but of the alternation involved. For • 
instance, the Class D masculine plural CCaC-lm also occurs H simply H 
in prat ./ prat-lm •detTall/s r and "complexly" in words with penulti- 
mate stem stress like pesel / psal-im 'statue/s • ; and the feminine 
plural CCaC-ot alternates simply in n&ama / n£am-ot 'soul/s 1 amd 
- complexly in yalda / ylad-ot •girl/is 1 . And thaP alternation of . Class 
B feminim nouns is sometimes made effcn* more opaque by spirantization 
of a root -medial stop - as in rlcpa vs. rcaf-ot 'floors 1 ? jjlifka vs. 
l£ax-ot '-offices - an alternation which is not incurred in ajasculine 
Class, D nouns like safam 'moustache 9 ,, davar 'thing • r «ith a medial 
spirant in both singular and plural. Besides, *educticty of a stem- 
jpenufLtimate vowel before a stressed* suffix is a general process in 
Hebrew naps and adjectives - e.g. pakid / pkid-im ' clerics • Salom / 
glon-o 9 wk peace 1 , gadol / gdol-a •bigH^em." Thus Class Jf alterna- 
tions are phonologically simpler, hence easier to acquire, than < 
•those of Class B feminine nouns. v \ 

) 

There is also a 'semantic basis to the relative ease of older chil- 
dren and adults in forming the plural of Class D nouns like gamal / 
gmal-im •camel/s 1 . \ The Class C nouns ijitfc no stem-change like gamad/ 
gaaad-im "dwarf /s 1 (a word known -to first-graders from the Hebrew for 
"Snow White and the * Seven 'Dwarfs 11 ) are very productively used in Hebrew 
to specify agent nouns, such as tabaix •cook 1 , cayar 'painter', ganav 
•thief 1 , tayas •pilot 1 and maiy, many more, the end of grade-school, 
Hebrew speakers evidently have an idea tftat nouns like these, with no 
« vowel reduction in the plural, fall into a coherent semantic class of 
agent nouns. This is shown by the fact that 4 of the* older subjects > - 
"corrected" the plural for •peacock" to give »tvas-lm in place of v - 
tavas-im , and all of the 12 -year olds and adults gave vowel-reduced 
plurals for inanimate npqns like' marak 'soup*, pagaz •mortar 1 * Thus, 
while three-year olds take the stem-form CaCaC as the basis for all 
plurals without concern for formal plass, by the end of <grade -school, 
speakers are awkre that this 4 s confined to the Semantic/class of 
human agent -nouns. For young children, then, CaCaOf suffixes the norm, 
with a few rote-learned exceptions; for older speakers, vowe/L-reduced 
CCaO suffix is *the norm, with fcomtf semantically well-defined exceptions. 

Plural formation in two sets of Hebrew nouni fys been used to de- 
monstrate the complex interaction between formal linguistic knowledge 
(of stem-vowel reduction, or the' semantics of agerft nouns) and inciden- 
tal knowledge due to familiarity of specific forms* in language usage apd 
in formulaic contexts. Both kinds of knowledge are deyelopmerrtally 
determined, yet there are instances where historically deviant forms . 
have entered standard usage. . This indicates that what constitutes an * 
"jerror" may neeji to be evaluated differentially with respect to the 
* language of young children compared with that of older speakers. , x 
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